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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the job status in October 1971 
of recent college graduates and whether they obtained work in their 
chosen field. Data obtained from supplementary questions to the 
October 1971 Current Population Survey indicate there were 1.2 
million 20- to 34-year olds who had received degrees in 1970 and 
1971. The survey showed that of rhe 1.1 million men and %#oir}en who 
received degrees in 1970 and 1971 and were available for work in 
October 1971, more than 9 out of 10 were employed. More than three 
fourths of those employed were in jobs directly or someyhat directly 
related to their major field of study. The October 1971 unemployinent 
rate for degree recipients (7.4%), while 2 percentage points higher 
than the rate for the total labor force, was about half that of high 
school graduates of 1970 and 1971. Appendices include explanatory 
notes, survey forms, and statistical data. (MJM) 
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Special Labor Force Report examines 
the job status i n October 197 1 
of recent college graduates 
and whether they obtained 
work in their chosen fields 

VERA C. PERRELL/ 

The weakened job market of the early 1970's ad- 
versely affected the employment situation of all col- 
lege graduates, and especially those who had only 
recently left school. This development resulted from 
sharp cutbacks in research and in militar>' and space 
program expenditures, the easing of the long-term 
shortage of elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers, and the continuing increases in the number of 
persons graduating from college. Concern about the 
increase in unemployment among professional work- 
ers led to a special survey of persons who had re- 
cently graduated from college. (See box.) 

The survey showed that of the 1.1 million men 
and women who received degrees in 1970 and 
1971 and were available for work in October 1971, 
more than 9 out of 10 were employed. More than 
three-fourths of those employed were in jobs directly 
or somewhat related to their major field of study. 
The October 1971 unemployment rate for the degree 
recipients (7.4 percent), while 2 percentage points 
higher than the rate for the total labor force, was 
about half that of high school graduates of 1970 
and 1971. 

About 7 percent of the degree recipients were not 
in the labor force in October 1971. A similar pro- 
portion had not worked at all since obtaining their 
degrees; about half of these were out of the labor 
force and half were looking for work in October. 
The 1970 degree recipients did not differ signifi- 
cantly from those of 1971 with respect to either 
labor force participation rate or unemployment rate. 

The survey group 

Data obtained from supplementary questions to 
the October 1971 Curren* Population Survey indi- 
cate there were 1.2 million 20- to 34-year-olds who 
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had received degrees in 1970 and 1971 (excluding 
those who were enrolled full time in a college or 
university for further study). Almost 70 percent o*' 
these degree recipients were age 20 to 24. 

To put these numbers into perspective, the total 
recipient group (age 20-34) were aboui 3 percent of 
all persons in these ages who were not in school full 
time. The proportion rises to 6 percent when only 
the younger group (20-24) is considered. 

Half the women and slightly more than half the men 
were married. One out of 8 of the men was a Viet- 
nam Era veteran, most often age 25 to 29. 

The survey group included almost equal propor- 
tions of 1970 and 1971 degree recipients. In both 
years, a larger proportion of women than of men 
were in the younger ages (20 to 24). Girls tend to 
graduate from high school at an earlier age than 
boys, and men are more likely than women to get 
advanced degrees (65 percent of the advanced de- 
gree recipients were men). Also, military service had 
interrupted the education of some of the men. 



Scope of the survey 

The >urvey, conducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the Bureau of Labor Statistics* was fi- 
nanced by the N. inpower Administration^ U.S. 
Department of Labor. It included persons 18 to 34 
years old in the civilian noninstitutiona] population 
who completed requirements for baccalaureate, first 
professional, and advanced degrees ;n 1970 and up 
to the survey date in October 1971 and were not 
enrolled full time in a college or university. 

Sampling variability of data in this survey is rela- 
tively large because the total number of degree re- 
cipients and the number of them in the sample are 
small; therefore, differences between estimates 
should be interpreted with caution. 
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About 63 percent of the survey group were still in 
their first jobs^ in October 1971. Most of the rest 
had changed jobs, and a small proportion who had 
had at least one job were looking for work or were 
out of the labor force. Men and women did not differ 
significantly in these respects, except that slightly 
higher proportions of men than of women were still 
on their first jobs. 

Three-fourths of the degree recipients had earned 
baccalaureate degrees and most of the rest, master's. 
Almost two-thirds of the degree recipients were age 
22 to 24. 

Four major fields* of study — education, social sci- 
ences, business and commerce, and humanities — ac- 
counted for more than three-fourths of the degrees. 
Education was the largest single field, with about a 
fourth of the degrees. 

The number of Negro men and women graduates 
was too small to derive reliable estimates of their 
characteristics — ^78.000, or 7 percent of the degree 
recipients. 

Similarly, only a limited amount of information is 
available by age and by year of completion of degree 
requirements, because cross-classifications by the 
various measures yield too small figures for reliable 
estimates. Therefore, some of the overall measures 
may obscure differences between younger and older 
men and women, and between those who completed 
degree requirements in 1970 and those who finished 
in 1971. 

The first job 

Altogether, 1.1 million of the 1.2 million degree 
recipients had had at least one job m the period from 
completion of degree requiremrr ts to the time of the 
survey (table 1). In these first job?. 62 percent were 
in professional, technical, and kindred occupations 
(almost half of these in teaching jobs at the elemen- 
tary or secondary school level), about 15 percent in 
clerical jobs, and about 10 percent in managerial and 
sales jobs. (See table 2.) While about the same pro- 
portions of men and women were in professional 
occupations, relatively twice as many women as men 
were teachers. In nonprofessional occupations, 
women were concentrated in the clerical field, while 
men were about as likely to be in blue-collar or sales 
as in clerical occupations. 

About one-half wer<* in work directly related to 
theirVmajor field of study, almoj^t a fifth in work 
somewhat related, and about a third in work not at 



Table 1. Labor force status of 1970 and 1071 recipients 
of bachelor's and advanced degrees, by selected charac- 
teristics, October 1971 
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671 


636 


94.8 


599 


37 


5.8 


35 
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470 


90.4 


425 


45 


9.6 
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1.U3 


1.033 


92.8 


957 


76 


7.4 


80 


Hesro and other races.. 
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93.6 


67 
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Sichelor's .... 


911 


837 


91.9 


766 


71 


8.5 


74 


Master's. 
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10 


5.1 
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96.1 


72 
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199 


18S 


94.5 


178 


10 


5.3 


11 


Education /. 


298 


275 


92.3 


258 


17 


6.2 


23 


Humanities.. 


175 


161 


92.0 


140 


21 


13.0 


14 


Socal sciences 


242 


218 


90.1 


198 


20 


9.2 


24 


All other fields... .... 




264 


95.3 


250 


14 


5.3 


13 



> Persons under age 35 in the civilian nonmstitutional population in October 1971 
who received baccalaureate or advanced degrees in 1970 or 1971 and who were not 
enrolled in school full time m October 1971. 

> Percent not shown where base is less than 75,000. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not 
add to totals. 

all related. (See table 3.) Those with majors in edu- 
cation and business or commerce were much more 
likely to be in work directly or somewhat related to 
their fields than were those with majors in the hu- 
manities or social sciences. 

Of the degree recipients who took first jobs not 
directly related to their major fields of study, about 6 
out of 10 said they did so because they were the only 
jobs they could find. Of those who were working in 
jobs not directly related to their fields, a larger pro- 
portion of women than of men took the jobs because 
these were the only ones they could find (two-thirds 
and one-half, respectively). About 1 out of 10 men 
but virtually none of the women took the nonrelated 
job because they thought it offered better opportuni- 
ties for advancement than a job in their field.^ 
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Industries with the largest proportions of the em- 
ployed men and women were service (55 percent), 
trade (16 percent), and manufacturing (11 per- 
cent). Teaching is included in the educational serv- 
ices component of the service industries group. 

Overall, about 84 percent were in full-time jobs. 
Among these full-time workers, the median annual 
rate of pay on the first job was S6,633 for baccalau- 
reates and 510,158 for those with master's and 
Ph.D.'s. 

Length of search for first job 

Almost 6 out of 10 had no unemployment be- 
tween completion of degree requirements and their 
first job, because they continued in a job they had 
held while completing degree requirements (as in the 
case of teachers who were getting advanced degrees 
while working), had arranged for the job before 
completing degree requirements, or had obtained it 
without having to do any looking. (See table 4.) 



The proportion in these three groups did not vary 
significantly by field of study, with one exception, the 
humanities, where the proportion was only about a 
third. 

Among men and women who looked for jobs after 
completing their degree requi'-f^ments, about half 
looked for work for 4 weeks o* less before findirtg 
it.* Fewer" than 10 percent had looked for 27 weeks 
or more (these persons were probably those who had 
completed degree requirements in 1970). 

Gettmg the first job entailed a period of unem- 
ployment for women more often than fr*- men. For 
those in professional occupations, 'for example, 31 
percent of the men and 43 percent of the women had 
a period of unemployment. But those who obtained 
jobs in professional occupations were less likely to 
have had unemployment than those in other occu- 
pations (perhaps because applicants for the profes- 
sions settled for nonprofessional jobs when the job 
search lengthened unduly). 

The approximately 250,000 men and women 



Table 2, Occupation and Industry group of first job and October 1971 job of degree recipients, by sex 

fPercent distribution) 
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1.106 


634 


472 


1.024 


599 


425 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and technical workers.. ... 


62.1 


60.6 


64.0 


69.7 


66.2 


74.2 


Engineers 




11.0 


.2 


6.3 


11.1 


.2 


Life and physical scie-itists 


•:! 


1.5 


.2 


.8 


1.3 


.2 


Health occupations , , , 




4.4 


5.8 


5.4 


4.9 


6.0 


Social scientists... ... . _ _ . 




1.5 


1.6 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 


Teachers, college and university. _ 


2.5 


3.7 


\.\ 


3.7 


5.5 


1.4 


Teachers, except college.. . 


28.1 


17.4 


41.1 


33.5 


20.7 


50.0 


Engineering and science techfic.ijj;.. .. . . 


.7 


.7 


.7 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


Other professional, technical, and kindred workers. .. 


17.2 


20.4 


13.3 


16.8 


19.7 


13.0 


Managers and administrators, except farm. . 


2.4 


3.3 


L3 


2.5 


3.2 


1.7 


Sales workers... ...... 


7.7 


11.0 


3.8 


7.1 


11.3 


1.7 


Clerical and kindred workers.. , ... _ ... 


15.3 


9.2 


22.7 


11.9 


7.1 


18.1 


Secretaries, stenog-iphers, and typists 


4.0 




8.9 


2.6 


6.0 




11.3 


9.2 


13.8 


9.3 


7.1 


12.1 


Service workers . . . 


4.8 


3.5 


6.4 


3.6 


3.4 


3.9 


All other workers 


7.6 


12.5 


1.8 


5.2 


8.8 


.5 


INDUSTRY GROUP 














Percent....... ..... .... , 


100.0 


100.0 


lOC.O 


100.0 


ICO.O 


100.0 


Manufacturing , . ^ 


11.1 


17.0 


3.3 


!0.1 


15.3 


2.8 


Durable goods. . ..... 


5.3 


8.6 


.9 


4.9 


7.3 


1.6 




5.8 


8.4 


2.4 


5.1 


S.O 


1.2 


Transportation and public utilities ..... .... 


3.2 


3.6 


2.6 


3.4 


3.9 


2.6 


Trade 


15.8 


18.0. 


13.0 


12.7 


15.8 


8.3 




5.9 


7.6 


3.7 


6.9 


9.0 


4.0 




S4.8 


40.2 


74.3 


58.7 


43.3 


79.2 




(») 


(») 


(•) 


39.9 


26.9 


57.8 




<•) 


0) 


<n 


18.8 


16.9 


21.5 




4.7 


6.4 


2.4 


5.6 


7.8 


2.6 




4.3 


7.1 


.7 


2.7 


4.3 


.5 



* Not available. 
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Table 3. Relationship of work of degree recipients on first job to major field of study, and reason for working in a job 
not directly related to field, by selected characteristics 

(Percent dtstnbution) 







Sex 


Type of degree 


Major field of study 


« ei'Monship and reason 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Bachelors 


AH 

other 


Business 
or 

commerce 


Education 


Human- 
ities 


Social 
scienres 


AH 

other 


RELATIONSHIP OF WORK TO FIELD 






















Total employed: Number (thousands). 

Percent 


1.106 
100.0 


634 
100.0 


472 
100.0 


840 
100.0 


266 
100.0 


187 
100.0 


273 
100.0 


157 
100.0 


221 
100.0 


268 
100.0 


Directly related. 

Not directly related 


49.3 
50.7 
18.2 


46.4 

53.6 
21.2 


53.4 
46.6 
14.1 


41.2 
58.8 
18.6 


74.6 
25.4 
IZ.l 


49.1 
50.9 
32.4 


68.6 
31.4 
10.6 


33.8 
66.2 
16.2 


24.5 
75.5 
15.7 


58.5 
41.5 
19.5 




32.4 


32.4 


32.5 


40.2 


8.3 


18.5 


20.8 


50.0 


59.8 


22.1 


A^^IN REASON FOR WORK NOT 
DIRECTLY RELATED > 






















100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 








100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




56.4 

5.7 
9.9 
4.7 
23.2 


51.1 


64.1 


56.5 








50.0 


55.6 


S6.9 


Better opportunities for advancement than 


9.3 
11.0 

3.1 
25.6 


.6 

8-3 


5.7 
9.1 
4.5 








6.4 
11.5 


4.3 

9.4 


4.6 
4.6 




7.1 








6.4 


6.0 


3.1 




19.9 


24.1 








23.6 


24.8 


30.8 





















* Excludes persons who were in work not directly related to their field who were 
still in jcbs they held while completing degree requirements 

whose job search took 5 weeks or more were asked 
the main reason for the length of their search. 
Among both those who looked for 5 to 9 weeks and 
those who looked for 10 weeks or more, about half 
said the main reason for the length of the search was 
that no jobs were available, and a fifth that available 
jobs we.'-e not in their major field of study. 

About 10 percent of those who looked for 5 weeks 
or more said the main reason was not liking the kind 
of work. About 1 percent cited low pay. These pro- 
portions were about the same for men and women 
who obtained related or not-related work. 

For all those in jobs not directly related to the 
major field of study, the annual rate of pay was 
examined by the main reason for taking the job. As 
might be expected, those who said they had taken the 
unrelated job because it was the only work they 
could find had considerably lower rates of pay than 
those giving other reasons. 

Those who had to look for jobs after completing 
degree requirements were asked to indicate the one 
method by which they had obtained their first jobs. 
Most had obtained them through direct application 
to the employer (41 percent), friends or relatives 
(21 percent), or school placement offices, including 
professors (18 percent). (See table 5.) Men and 
women did not differ significantly in this regard, ex- 
cept that women were more likely than men (50 and 



> Percent not shown where base is less than 75.000 

34 percent) to have obtained their jobs by applying 
directly to the employer. This was largely because so 
many of the women were in teaching jobs obtained 
by applying directly to the school. The methods gen- 
erally did not differ significantly by major field of 
study. 

Men whose jobs were in professional occupations 
were about equally likely to have obtained the jobs 
through college placement offices or through direct 
application. Those in nonprofessional occupations 
obtained.their jobs through direct application about 
twice as often as through college placement offices. 

The degree recipients were asked to assess their 
first job in terms of the statement which best de- 
scribed how ihey felt about the job at the time they 
accepted it. Over half said their first job had definite 
or possible career potential and about one-fifth said 
they took the job until they could find a better one. 
Other assessments frequently given were to earn 
money for some specific purpose (such as travel or 
to return to scijool) and to maintain self while decid- 
ing on kind of work wanted. 

There were differences in this assessment between 
those who had not looked for their jobs* and those 
who had to look. The proportion assessing their job 
as having definite career potential was twice as large 
among those who did not have to look as among 
those who had looked— 42 and 21 percent, respcc- 
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lively. Of course, many of those who did not have to 
look were already in career-ladder work and earning 
advanced degrees to further their careers in their 
fields. 

The degree of relationship between the job and the 
field of study was closely tied to the worker's assess- 
ment of definite or possible career potential. About 8 
out of 10 of those in jobs directly related to iheir 
field of study saw such potential, but fewer than 6 
out of 10 of those in somewhat related work and 
only 2 out of 10 of those in work which was not 
related. 

As might be expected, those in professional, tech- 
nical, and kindred occupations were much more 
likely than those in other occupations to assess their 
jobs as having definite or possible career potential — 
about 71 percent of the men in professional occupa- 
tions compared with 41 percent of thc^e in other 
occupations. Among women, the differences were 
much wider: 71 percent of the professional workers 
(practically all teachers), compared with 17 percent 
of the others. 

Jobs assessed as having definite or possible career 
potential tended to have higher annual rates of pay 
than those which were taken as stopgaps. 

The degree recipients were asked how the earnings 
received on their first jobs compared with the earn- 
ings they expected at the time they received their 
degrees. 

Very few of the degree recipients said their eam- 
Table 4. Length of time degree recipients who had at least one job looked for first job, by sex and major field of study 



Percent distribution] 



Unemploymtnt experience 


Total 


Sex 


Field of atudy 


Men 


Women 


Business or 
commerce 


Education 


Humanities 


Social 
sciences 


Total employed: 
















Number (thousands) 


1.106 


634 


472 


187 


273 


157 


221 


Percent...:. >_._. -_. . . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


With un employment « 


42.8 


38.3 


49.0 


39.4 


36.3 


64.5 


48.7 


With no unemployment 


57.2 


61.7 


51.0 


60.6 


63.7 


35.5 


51.3 


Job held before completing degree requirements 


23./ 


27.9 


17.8 


30.9 


27.4 


14.2 


17.1 




25.4 


26.0 


24.5 


21.2 


29.8 


13.5 


23.5 




8.1 


7.7 


8.7 


8.5 


6.5 


7.8 


10.7 


With unemployment.* 


















100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




48.1 


51.4 


44.6 




52.2 


36.3 


48.4 




15.4 


15.1 


15.7 




16.7 


9.9 


12.1 




32.7 
37.0 
14.9 
8.3 

6.6 


36.2 
32.6 
16.1 
10.1 
6.0 


28.9 
41.7 
13.7 
6.4 
7.4 




35.6 
38.9 
8.9 
3.3 
5.6 


26.4 
M.8 
22.0 
17.6 
4.4 


36.3 
34.1 
17.6 
7.7 
9.9 










15 to 26 weeks 













> Persons who looked for i job after completinf degree requirements. * Percent not shown where base ts less than 75.000 



ings were higher than they expected, but substantial 
proportions said they were lower: 

Both 

sexes Male Female 

Total (percent) 100 100 100 

Substantially lower 32 28 36 

Somewhat lower 23 25 20 

About the same 35 35 36 

Somewhat higlier 9 10 8 

Substantially higher 1 1 — 

Of the men with earnings under $6,000, 92 per- 
cent said their earnings were less than they had ex- 
pected, compared with 36 percent of those earning 
$6,000 or more. Among women, the comparable 
proportions were 84 and 29 percent. 

Among the 1,025,000 men and women employed 
in October, almost three-fourths had had only one 
job. Three-fourths of those in professional occupa- 
tions were still in their first jobs, compared with 60 
percent of those in all other occupations. And, 
among those who were no longer on their first jobs, 
over 40 percent had worked in those jobs only a 
short time — 3 months or less. The length of time in 
the first jobs tended to have been longer if the jobs 
were in degree-related work than if not. 

About 7 out of 10 said the main reason for leav- 
ing the first job had to do with the job- itself (got a 
better job, laid off, training not used, unsatisfactory 
working conditions, did not like the work, pay too 
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Table 5. Method by which first job was found, by sex, field of study, and occupation 

(Percent distribution} 



Method 




Sex 


1 

Field of study 


Occupation 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Business 
or 

commerce 


Education 


Human* 
ities 


Social 
sciences 


1 

- . 
Total 


'rofessional 

Teachers, 
«xcept 
college 


All 

other 


Other 


Total' Number (thousandsM--- 


872 


476 


3% 


136 


207 


137 


189 


532 


248 


284 


340 


Percent.,-,. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


School placement office or * 
























professor 


17.6 


20.8 


13.8 


20.7 


15.5 


10.0 


12.2 


23.2 


19.7 


26.3 


.3 


Professional periodicals or 
















3.2 


.5 


5.5 






1 8 V 


2.5 


.8 




.5 




6 


......... 


Civil service application 


3.6 


4.4 


2.8 


4.1 


2.1 


.8 


8.3 


4.1 


1.4 


6.4 




Public employment service 


1.5 


1.8 


1.1 


5.8 


.5 


.8 


.6 


.7 


.. ..^.^ 


1.3 


3.3 


Private employment agency 


3.6 


3.0 


4.4 


5.0 


3.7 


4.2 


5.6 


1.8 


1.3 


7.1 




3.9 


3.5 


4.4 


2.5 


2.1 


5.0 


7.2 


1.8 


1.4 


2.1 


7.8 


Direct application to employer. . . 


41.4 


34.2 


50.0 


31.4 


55.6 


42.0 


37.8 


47.3 


64.4 


32.2 


33.1 


Friends or lelatives..,.-: 


21.3 


23.6 


18.5 


24.0 


18.7 


29.4 


20.6 


14.2 


7.7 


19.9 


30.1 


Other ™ 


5.3 


6.2 


4.1 


6.6 


1.1 


6.7 


7.2 


3.8 


2.4 


5.1 


6.3 



^Excludes persons whose first job was a continuation of one they held while completing requirements for degree. 



low). Too low pay was cited by fewer than 3 per- 
cent, although in assessing earnings in comparison 
with their expectations before starting the job search, 
a majority had said earnings were substantially or 
somewhat lower. Half of the rest gave personal or 
family reasons — predictably, women more than men. 

The employed, October 1971 

Most of the degree recipients employed in October 
1971 were wage and salary workers, and were work- 
ing full time. Men and women were about equally 
likely to be doing so, among both the baccalaureates 
and those with higher degrees. Only about 10 per- 
cent were part-time workers. 

By occupation. Although a similar proportion of men 
and women — about 7 out of 10 in each group — were 
employed in professional and technical occupations, 
women tended to be more concentrated by occupa- 
tion than men. Half of all the employed women 
compared with about a fifth of the men were teach- 
ing at the elementary or secondary school level. The 
only other professional occupation group with as 
many as 5 percent of the employed women was 
health and medical workers. Among men, three pro- 
fessional occupation groups (in addition to teachers 
below the college level) had at least 5 percent — col- 
lege teachers, engineers, and health and medical 
workers. 

The proportion of women in clerical occupations 



(18 percent) was more than twice that of men (7 
percent). Men were more likely than women to be in 
sales and blue-collar occupations. Among the clerical 
workers, about a third of the women were secretaries 
and stenographers, but none of the men. 

Some occupational concentration is apparent by 
field of study. For both men and women, those who 
had majored in education had the largest single occu- 
pational concentration, with roughly 8 out of 10 
each in teaching jobs. The only other occupation 
groups with any appreciable numbers of the educa- 
tion majors were, among men, the sales group, and 
among women, the clerical group. 

Men who majored in business or commerce were 
most likely to be sales workers, accountants, or cleri- 
cal workers. Those who majored in social sciences 
were most likely to be teachers, clerical workers, and 
service workers. Among men, about 90 percent of 
those with majors in education, and about 40 percent 
each of those with majors in business and the social 
sciences were in professional occupations. 

Women who majored in the humanities were 
about as likely to be in clerical jobs as in teaching 
(roughly 40 percent each). Among those who ma- 
jored in social sciences, about 25 percent were social 
workers and about 20 percent each were in teach- 
ing and clerical occupations. Of those with majors in 
education, about 9 out of 10 were in professional 
occupations, compared with 6 out of 10 of those with 
majors in the social sciences and the humanities. 

Overall, 58 percent of those employed in October 
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1971 were in work directly related to their major 
field of study, with no significant difference between 
men and women. Some of the men and women who 
were in work not directly related to their fields in 
their first jobs had changed to jobs in related work, 
so that the proportion in related work had increased 
by 9 percentage points by October. About two-thirds 
of the employed men in jobs not directly related to 
their fields of study took them through choice, for 
such reasons as better opportunity for advancement 
than in their field, not wanting to work in their field, 
or wanting to see whether they liked the kind of 
work. Among women, fewer than two-fifths were in 
such jobs through choice. For men, the proportion in 
work which was not directly related to their field of 
study who took their jobs through choice was greater 
in the October job than in the first job; for women, 
there was no change. 

Among those in professional, technical, and 
kindred occupations, about 75 percent were in di- 
rectly related work, again with no significant differ- 
ence between men and women. 

Since college education is primarily oriented to- 
ward the professions, it is not surprising that, among 
the 30 percent of the employed who were in nonpro- 
fessional occupations, relatively few — about 1 in 6 
— were in work which they considered directly re- 
lated to their field of study. Men in nonprofessional 
occupations were twice as likely as women to be in 
directly related work. 

By industry. Service industries were the major em- 
ployers of both men and women — almost half the 
men and 8 out of 10 women. These proportions are 
linked to the large numbers in teaching jobs. Educa- 
tional services accounted for the largest proportion in 
the services group, as well as overall, among both 
men and women. 

Earnings in October 1971 job 

Among full-time workers, the median annual rate 
of pay for baccalaureates was $7,045 compared with 
$10,250 for those with advanced degrees. A large 
proportion of those with advanced degrees had been 
employed while completing degree requirements and 
thus were earning more than persons just starting to 
work. Among baccalaureates employed full time, the 
median annual rate of pay for men was about $1,000 
higher than for women. 

The number of men and women with advanced 
degrees is too small for deriving reliable estimates of 



variations in their pay rates, and the following dis- 
cussion is limited to baccalaureates who were full- 
time workers in their October jobs, unless otherwise 
indicated. 

Practically all were wage and salary workers. Men 
baccalaureates were about twice as likely to be in 
private industry as in government. More than half 
the women baccalaureates (about 58 percent) were 
in government, again because of the large number 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. An- 
nual rates of pay for male full-time workers were 
considerably higher in private industry than in gov- 
ernment, with 50 percent of those in private industry 
earning 58,000 or more compared with 23 percent of 
those in government. For women, the earnings situa- 
tion was reversed — 48 percent of those in govern- 
ment were earning at least 57,000 a year, compared 
with 23 percent of those in private industry. 

Occupation of employment. Among male baccalau- 
reates working full time in professional occupations, 
those teaching at the elementary or secondary school 
level were, on avcr?'^ earning considerably less 
than those in other professional and technical occu- 
pations. About 12 percent ot the teachers had annual 
rates of $8,000 or more, mostly in the $8,000-8,999 
range. Among the other professional workers, 60 
percent earned at least $8,000, and the majority of 
these were earning $10,000 or more. About 35 per- 
cent of the men in nonprofessional occupations had 
earnings of $8,000 or more. 

The earnings picture for women baccalaureates 
employed full time was quite different, reflecting the 
large proportion of teachers. Only minimal propor- 
tions of women earned 58,000 or more, and compar- 
isons among them are more practicable at the 57,000 
cutoff. The proportion of women in professional oc- 
cupations who earned 57,000 or more a year was 
more than 4 times that of women m nonprofessional 
occupations. 

In comparing men*s and women's earnings, an im- 
portant consideration is the extent to which earnings 
are concentrated around the cutoff pointvjOf^tlfe^4S 
percent of professional women who earned 57,000 or\ 
more, a majority were at the threshold of the cutoff ^ 
point, that is, in the 57,000 to $7,999 interval. 
Among men earning 58,000 or nore, relatively few 
professional and technical workers with annual rates 
of at leas? 58,000 were at the threshold (58,000 to 
58,999). 

Industry of employment. Both men and women bac- 
calaureates employed full time were more likely to 
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work in the service industries than in any other of 
the broad industry groups — about a third of the men 
and three-fourths of the women. For men, annual 
rates of pay in service industries were lower than in 
all other industries combined. About 28 percent in 
the service industries and 49 percent in all other 
industries combined had annual rates of S8,000 or 
more. 

Because of the heavy weighting of women bacca- 
laureates in the service industries, annual rates 
of pay for all women reflected those of women in the 
services group — mainly teachers in educational serv- 
ices. Roughly 4 out of every 10 women in the service 
industry were in jobs with annual rates of S7,000 or 
more, the same proportion as for women in all in- 
dustries combined. 

Major field of study. Overall, both men and women 
in work directly related to their major field of study 
tended to have higher rates of pay, on average, than 
those who were not in directly related work. These 
were of course the most likely to be in professional 
occupation. Of all men employed full time in directly 
related work, about 6 out of 10 were earning at least 
S8,000, compared with about 4 out of 10 of those in 
work not directly related. For the women, about 60 
percent of those in directly related work and 20 
percent of those in work not directly related earned 
S7,000 or more. 

Among all the degree recipients employed full 
time who were in work not directly related to their 
major field of study, annual rates of pay tended to be 
sharply lower for those who took the job because it 
was the only one available than among those who 
took the job through choice or preference on the 
score of better pay than work in their field, not want- 
ing to work in their field, and so on. About a third of 
those who said the job they had in October was the 
only one they could find were earning $7,000 or 
more, compared with more than half of the others. If 
$8,000 is used as the cutoff, 4 times as many of 
those who took their jobs through choice as of those 
for whom the jobs were the only ones they could find 
were earning at least $8,000. 

Job assessment 

How did the degree recipients assess their jobs at 
the time of taking them? Overall, about 7 out of 10 
of employed men and women assessed their October 
jobs as having career potential. Almost half of those 
in professional and technical occupations saw definite 



career potential at the time they took the jobs, and 
one-third possible career potential. In contrast, 
among clerical workers, only 11 percent felt their 
jobs had definite career potential and 22 percent 
possible career potential. Clerical workers were 3 
times as likely as professional workers to assess the 
job as something to work in until they were able to 
get a better job. Overall, one-half of the degree re- 
cipients in other than professional occupations 
looked at their jobs as stopgaps, nearly 3 times the 
proportion in the professional group. 

Eighty percent of both men and v/omen in profes- 
sional occupations considered their jobs to have ca- 
reer potential. In all other occupations combined, 
men were more than twice as likely as women (57 
and 25 percent) to respond this way. 

As might be expected, the relationship of the work 
to field of study was highly correlated with assess- 
ment of the job as having career potential. Close to 9. 
out of 10 of the degree recipients employed in Octo- 
ber in directly related work assessed their jobs as 
having definite or possible career potential, com- 
pared with 6 out of 10 of those who were in some- 
what related work. Only about 1 in 4 of those who 
were in work not related to their field of study as- 
sessed the jobs as having career potential. 

In directly related work, women were as likely as 
men to assess their jobs as having career potential 
However, in work not directly related, they were 
considerably less likely than men to assess jobs as 
having career potential. 

Not surprisingly, men and women in jobs assessed 
as having career potential were earning more, on 
average, than those in jobs assessed as stopgaps. 

Job changers among the employed 

Among the men and women who were employed 
in October, more than a fourth (275,000) had had 
at least two jobs. About 4 out of 10 had first jobs 
which they had obtained before completing degree 
requirements and about 1 in 10 had gotten their jobs 
without having to look. The other half had been un- 
employed for a while after completing requirements 
before getting their first job. Among those with un- 
employment, about half had been unemployed for 
4 weeks or less. 

Experience with respect to obtaining the jobs held 
in October was very similar to that on the first job. 
About 45 percent had arranged for their October 
jobs before leaving their previous jobs, and about 7 
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percent had obtained them without having to look. 

A third of those who changed jobs said their main 
reason was to take better jobs, and 1 out of 6 said 
they had been laid off. Other job-connected reasons, 
such as unsatisfactory working conditions, training 
not used, not liking the work, and low pay, ac- 
counted for more than half of the rest. Among this 
^rouf as among all first-job leavers, too low pay was 
not frequently cited. Women were much more likely 
than men to h'ive left their first jobs for personal or 
family reasons or because of not liking the work, but 
layoff was more common among the men. 

Although low pay was not often given as the main 
reason for leaving, job changing seems, to have had 
some beneficial effect on the annual rate of earnings 
for those who were full-time workers in both first 
and October jobs. In their first jobs, half of these 
full-time workers were earning less than S6,000, in 
their October jobs, fewer than one-fifth. 

Almost 70 percent of these full-time workers 
among job changers had moved to jobs with annual 
rates of pay in earnings intervals higher than those of 
their first jobs. The proportion with increased earn- 
ings is probably even higher, since, rmong those in 
the same earnings interval on both th.^ first and Oc- 
tober jobs, the likelihood of an increast within the 
interval was at least as great as, if not greater than, 
the likelihood of a decrease. For an appreciable 
number (about 37 percent), the job changing had 
been from work unrelated to their major field of 
study to related work, and earnings tend to be higher 
for those in directly related work. Fewer than 1 out 
of 10 had changed from directly related work to 
work not directly related. 

The unemployed, October 1971 

Among the 82,000 degree recipients who were 
unemployed as of October 1971, almost 9 out of 10 
were baccalaureates and about- 6 out of 10 were age 
22 to 24, largely because these groups were the larg- 
est among the recipient group. There were no signifi- 
cant differences in the proportions unemployed by 
year of graduation, type of degree, or major field of 
study. Slightly more than one-half of the unemployed 
had not worked since completing degree require- 
ments, in part because many of the 1971 graduates 
had only recently entered the job market. 

Roughly one-third of the unemployed degree re- 
cipients had been out of work for less than 5 weeks, 
and about the same proportion for 15 weeks or 



more. The majority of the degree recipients unem- 
plo>ed 5 weeks or more attributed the length of their 
unemployment mainly to unavailability of jobs. 

The unemployed averaged four methods of look-;, 
ing for work; the most frequently used were direct 
application to employers, newspaper advertisements, 
school placement offices, and friends or relatives. 
About 5 out of lu said they were not restricting their 
search to work in their major field of study, and 
about the same proportion said they would be willing 
to move to other areas to obtain work. About a fifth 
of the unemployed said they had turned down a job 
offer since starting their current job search. Rates of 
pay wanted by the jobseekers were generally not out 
of line with the earnings of the employed. 

Out of the labor force, October 1971 

Most of the 85,000 men and women who were 
neither working nor looking for work as of the sur- 
vey date were baccalaureates. They were about 
equally divided between those who had had at least 
one job since completing degree requirements and 
those who had not worked at all. There was no sig- 
nificant difference in the proportions of nonpartici- 
pants with majors in the various fields of study, or 
from the 1970 or 1971 groups. Women were some- 
what more likely than men to be neither working nor 
looking for work. 

Of those who were not in the labor force, about 
two-fifths (mostly women) gave family responsibil- 
ities as the main reason Most of the rest, in about 
equal proportions, cited imminent entry into the 
Armed Forces, not wanting to work, or plans to 
continue their education. Very few gave illness or 
disability or inability to find work as the reason. 

Some implications 

The experience of the last several years has raised 
serious questions about the supply and demand as- 
pects of higher education. Are the current difficulties 
of the college-educated in the job market a tempo- 
rary phenomenon, or do they signal a continuing and 
worsening problem of oversupply? 

Is the problem a matter of demand' shifting from 
some fields to others, rather than of generally slack- 
ening demand for the college-educated? If so, are 
institutions of higher learning flexible enough to 
adapt their curricula and faculties to these changing 
patterns? 
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Projection of recent educational trends indi- 
cates that, by 1980, earned college degrees may in- 
crease by more than half over their current levels.^ 
Should the Government step in as a "holding 
agency," to insure a supply of college-educated men 
and women for future needs? How much can — or 
should — the Government do, beyond the type of 
guidance exerted by grants programs, to steer poten- 
tial college studei ts into desired fields of study? Who 
would determine — and how — ^just what are the fu- 
ture needs, and the desired fields? And would this 
entail the Government's guaranteeing to all college 
graduates a job in work related to their field of 
study, regardless ot what fields of study the students 
choose to pursue or what levels of competence they 
possess? 

Or will college graduates, even as other workers, 
have to adapt to the normal pattern of a free labor 
market — in which some time is required for workers 
and jobs to come together, and in which selectivity 
on the demand side is very much in evidence? 

Data from the survey reported here point to what 
may be imbalances in supply and demand. In their 
first jobs, about half of the employed degree recip- 
ients were working in jobs not directly related to their 
major field of study, most often becau^s those were 
the only jobs they could find. On the other hand, 
despite the relatively short period involved here, a 
large number of those who were originally ip 
entirely unrelated work changed to jobs in work 
related to their, field of study, and about 70 percent 
of the employed assessed their jobs as having career 
potential. 

The survey data indicate that the unemployment 
rate of these graduates did not compare unfavorably 
with that of aM men and women of comparable 'ages, 
notwithstanding the graduates' generally more recent 
entry into the labor force.^ Also, about half the 
graduates who had some period of unemployment 
before getting their first jobs were unemployed for 
less than a month. And some, particulariy among the 
men, voluntarily went into work unrelated to their 
fields of study. 

The concentration of degree recipients, particu- 
larly women, in relatively few fields of study may 
indicate one kind of supply problem. More active 
policies may be necessary to point the way to occu- 
pations which show promise of increase, demand, 
such as health occupations, or to educate the public 
and employers, as well as workers themselves, away 
from acceptance of occupational segregation by sex. 
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In the nearer term, the outlook for young college 
graduates may be brighter than the current picture 
indicates. During the 10-year period ending in 1975, 
the number of men and women age 35 to 44 will 
drop by about 7 percent and the number age 45 to 
54 will increase by only about 8 percent. These are 
the ages from which management executives are 
drawn to a large extent. Business and government 
will probably have to dra'jy w "Ounger workers, 
particularly the college .t. • to 34-year-olds, 

for more of their man. ^ .1 staff. However, this 
early movement into managerial levels may only 
complicate the situation for the next generation of 
college graduates. □ 

FOOTNOTES 

* For purposes of this survey, the first job was defined as 
ihe first civilian job worked in» for pay or profit, either fuV 
or part time, for 2 weeks or more, after completing degree 
requirements, or, a civilian job which the degree recipient 
was working in at the time of completing degree require- 
ments and in which he continued working for 4 months or 
more after completion of degree requirements. 

' Main reasons for taking )obs in which thr work was not 
directly related to the major field of study included: 

Main reasons given Percent 



Only job I could find 56 

Better pay 3 

Better opportunity for advancement 

than in my field ; 6 

fo see if I liked this kind of work 10 

Opportunity to help people or be useful to society. 5 

Did not want to work in my field 5 

Wanted to work in manual occupation 1 

Other miscellaneous 15 



All but the first (only job I could find) are interpreted here 
to represent choice or preference. 

^Some of these may have started job hunting while still 
in school; only the time following completion of degree 
requirements is included here. 

'Includes those who, as of October 1971, were still work- 
ing in jobs they held while completing degree requirements, 
those who arranged for (heir first jobs before completing 
degree requirements, and those who obtained their first jobs 
without looking for them. 

'^Projections of Educational Statistics to 1979-SO, 1970 
edition (Washington, National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics, 1970). 

* This is true even after making allowance for the fact that 
many of the advanced degree recipients employed in October 
were in career-ladder jobs they held while completing re- 
quirements for their latest degrees. If they are excluded, the 
unemployment rate for the rest is somewhat higher. 
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Explanatory note 



ESTIMATES in this report are based on data obtained from a questionnaire 
supplement to the October 1971 Current Population Survey of the labor force, 
conducted and tabulated for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of 
the Census and financed by the Manpower Administration of the Department of 
Labor. The basic labor force concepts, sample design, estimating methods, 
and reliability of the data are described briefly in the material which 
follows, y A reproduction of the questionnaire used in the survey is appended 
for reference. 

DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIC»JS 

Population Coverage > Each month trained interviewers collect information 
from a sample of about 50,000 households located in 449 areas in 863 counties 
and independent cities, with coverage in 50 States and the District of Columbia. 
The estimates in this report include persons 18 to 34 years of age in the 
civilian noninstitutional population in the calendar week ended October 16, 
1971 who had completed requirements for and received baccalaureate, first 
professional, or advanced degrees from a college or university in 1970 or 
be'^ween January and the survey data in October 1971, and were not enrolled 
full time in a college or university for further study. The civilian non- 
institutional population excludes all members of the Armed Forces and inmates 
of institutions. Eor the purposes of this study, persons enrolled in school 
for fewer than 12 hours of classes during an average school week were classi- 
fied as not in college full time. 

Age. The age classification is based on the age of the person at his last 
birthday. 

Color. The term "color** refers to the division of the population into two 
groups— **white'* and **Negro and other races.'' Other races include American 
Indians, Japanese, and Chinese, and any other race except white and Negro. 

Civilian Labor Force > October 1971 . The civilian labor force comprises the 
' total of all civilian persons classified as employed or unemployed according 
to the definitions below. 

Employed, October 1971 . Employed persons are all those who, during the survey 
week, (a) did any work at all as paid employees or in their own business or 
profession, or on their own farm, or who worked 15 hours or more as unpaid 
workers in an enterprise operated by a member of the family, or (b) did not 
^ work but had jobs or businesses from which they were temporarily absent 
' because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor-management dispute, or for 
personal reasons, whether or not they were paid by their employers for the 
time off, and whether or not they were seeking other jobs. 
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Unemployed^ October 1971 > Unemployed persons are all those who did not work 
during the survey week and reported that they were looking for work. 

Not in the Civilian Labor Force ^ October 1971 . All persons not classified as 
employed or unemployed are defined as not in labor force. Persons doing only 
incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours a week) are also classified 
as not in the labor force. 

First Job . For the purposes of this report, the first civilian job worked at 
after completion of degree requirements is: 

1. A job held while completing degree requirements at which the degree 
recipient was still employed as of the survey date; or 

2. A job held while completing degree requirements at which the degree 
recipient v;orked for at least 4 months after completing requirements, but 
which was not held at the survey date; or 

3. For persons not included above, the first job started after completing 
degree requirements at which they worked for pay or profit, either full or 
part time for 2 weeks or more. This job may or may not still have been held 
as of the survey date. 

October 1971 Job . The job in which the degree recipient was employed during 
the survey week. For those persons employed in October 1971 who had only one 
job since completion of degree requirements, the first and October jobs were 
the same. 

Occupation, Industry, and Class of Worker . The occupation, industry, and 
class of worker refer to the first job held after completion of degree tequlre- 
ments or the job held as of the survey date in October 1971 j as indicated. 
The job of a person holding more than one job at either point in time is the 
job at which he worked the greatest number of hours. For example, if a degree 
recipient worked at more than one job during the survey week, his occupation, 
industry, and class of worker for the October job are those of the job in 
which he worked the most hours during the survey week. The occupation and 
industry groups used are defined as in the 1970 Censu3 of Population. 
Information on the detailed categories included in these groups is available 
upon request. 

Full-Time and Part-Time Workers . Full-time workers are persons who usually 
worked 35 hours or more per week. Part-time workers are persons who usually 
worked 1 to 34 hours. 

Duration of Unemployment, October 1971 , Duration of unemplo5nnent represents 
the length of time (through the current survey week) during which persons 
classified as unemployed had been continuously looking for work. For persons 
on layoff, duration of unemplojonent represents the number of full weeks since 
the termination of their most recent emplojmient. A period of two weeks or 
more during which a person was employed or ceased looking for work is consid- 
ered to break the continuity of the present period of seeking work. 
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Weeks Looked for First Job > Includes only weeks looked for work after 
completing requirements for degree. 

Weeks Looked for Job Held in October 1971 * For persons still emplc ed on 
first job, includes only weeks looked for work after completing requirements 
for degree. For persons employed at a job different fron their first job, 
the period includes all weeks looked for the October job before starting to 
work at that job. 

Sums of Distributions . Sums of individual items- -whether absolute numbers or 
percentages- -may not equal totals because of independent rounding of totals 
and components. Distributions are based on the ntkmber of persons reporting 
the given measure. 

RELIABILITY OF THE ESTIMATES 

Estimating Procedure ♦ The estimating procedure used in this survey inflates 
weighted sample results to independent estimates of civilian noninstitutional 
population by age, color, and sex. These independent estimates are based on 
statistics from the 1960 Census of Population and other data on births, deaths, 
immigration, and emigration, and strength of the Armed Forces. 

Variability , Since the estimates are based on a sample, they may differ 
somewhat from the figures that would have be^ obtained if a complete census 
had *een taken using the same schedules and procedures. As in any survey, 
tb<=* results are also subject to errors of response and reporting. These may 
be relatively large in the case of persons with irregular attachment to the 
labor force. 

The standard error is primarily a measure of sampling variability, that 
is, of the variations that might occur by chance because only a sample rather 
than the entire population is surveyed. As calculated for this report, the 
standard error. also partially measures the effect of response and enumeration 
errors but does not measure any systematic biases in the data. The chances 
are about 2 out of 3 that an estimate from the sample would differ from a 
complete census by less than the standard error. The chances are about 19 out 
of 20 that the difference would be less than twice the standard error. 

Table 1 and 2 show approximations of the standard errors in this survey. 
They should be interpreted as indicators of the order of magnitude of the 
standard error rather than a precise standard error for any specific item» 

The following example illustrates their use. About 1,106,000 of the 
degree recipients were in the labor force as of October 1971 . Table 1 shows 
the standard error on this estimate to be approximately 47s000. The chances 
are about 2 out of 3 that the difference between the sample estimate and a 
complete census count is less than 47,000# The chances are about 19 out of 
20 that the difference would have been less than 94,000, 

These 1,106,000 degree recipients in the labor force represented 92.9 
percent of the 1,191,000 degree recipients in the civilian noninstitutional 
population. Table 2 shows the standard error of 92.9 percent with a base of 
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1,191,000 to be about 1.1 percent. Consequontly , the chances are 2 out of 3 
that a complete census count would disclose the figure to be between 91.8 *and 
94.0 percent, and 19 out of 20 that the figure would have been between 90.7 
and 95.1 percent. 

The reliability of an ef timated percentage that is based on sample data for 
both numerator and denominator depends upon the size of the percentage and 
the size of the total upon which the percentage is based. Estimated percent- 
ages are relatively more reliable than the corresponding absolute estimates 
of the numerators of the percentage, particularly if the percentage is large 
(50 percent or greater). 



1^/ For a more complete description of the methodology, see Concepts and 
Methods Used in Manpower Statistics from the Current Population Survey ^ 



(BLS Report No. 313). 



Table 1. Standard error of estimated number of persons 



(68 chances out of 100) 



Estimated number 
of persons 


Standard error 


5,000 


3,200 




10,000 


4,500 




25,000 


7,100 




50,000 


10,000 




75,000 


12,000 




100,000 


14,000 




250,000 


23,000 




500,000-- 


32,000 




750,000 - 


39,000 




1,000,000 


45,000 




1,500,000 - 


55,000 





Table 2. Standard error of estimated percentages 



(68 chances out of 100) 



Estimated 
percentage 




Base of percentafie 


( thousands) 






25 


50 


75 


100 


250 


500 


750 


1,000 


1,500 


1 or 99 ----- 


2.9 


2.0 


1.7 


l.A 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


O.A 


2 or 98 


A.l 


2.8 


2.3 


2.0 


1.3 


.9 


.7 


.6 


.5 


5 or 95 


6.A 


A. A 


3.6 


3.1 


2.0 


l.A 


1.1 


1.0 


.8 


10 or 90 


8.8 


6.1 


5.0 


A. 3 


2.8 


1.9 


1.6 


l.A 


1.2 


15 or 85 


10. A 


7.3 


5.9 


5.1 


3.3 


2.3 


1.9 


1.6 


l.A 


20 or 80 


11.7 


8.1 


6.7 


5.7 


3.7 


2.6 


2.1 


1.8 


1.6 


25 or 75 


12.6 


8.8 


7.2 


6.2 


A.O 


2.8 


2.3 


2.0 


1.7 


35 or 65 


13.9 


9.7 


7.9 


6.9 


A.A 


3.1 


2.5 


2.2 


1.9 


50 


1A.6 


10.2 


8.3 


7.2 


A. 6 


3.2 


2.6 


2.3 


1.9 
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U.8. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
■ur««u of th« CanstfS 

W»ih*igton. 0 C 20233 
OfFlCE Of THE OJRECtOB 



Dear 

The U.S. Department of i.abor has asked the Bureau of the Census to oh'.ain information 
on th^ employment problems faced by persons who received college r professtona! degrees 
in 1970 or 197!. This information will be of value in planning empl'^yment programs 
dealing with the transition from college to career. 

You are askrd to jnswer the questions on the inside of this form and mail the completed 
fom with . " DAYS in the enclosed envelope- Since this study is based on » 
scientific sa.nple of the total population, i: i& important that e^ch person rc.jrn a 
completed questionnaire. 

Your report to th? Census Bureau is conhdenttai jy law (Title 13, United States Code). 
It may be seen only by swom Census employees and may be used only for statistical 
purposes. 

Your cooperation in both thi^ and our Current Population Survey is greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely, 



GEORGE H. BROW.N 
Director 

Bureau of the Census 
Enclosure 



CENSUS USE ONLY 



Interviewer 


CC6 


CCi3 


CCi8 


CC20 


CC2i 


FE 


NR 


code 

































































us OfAWTMCNT or COMMC«CC 

SURVEY OF RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATES 


t. in whet yet iii you recviv* your most 
r«e*nt college or grodubte degree? 

o[3 1970 J 

X Before 1970 - £W0 QU5S HDnS 


6 How iong did you work at thot |ob offer completing 
requirements (or your lotett degree^ 

• 3 months or less GO 10 Q 7 

months or more - SKIP 10 Q 9 


7 Hove you worked ot o |ob tince thot time^ 

1 ^ Yes - SKJP to Q. 9 

2 [3 No - SK-P to Q. 19 


2, Whot degree did you receive ot thot tinte^ 
(H more ihon one. P/eose indicote 
the hfjhesi f 

t Bachelor s (any (let > 

ir^t^anci'i {any fie.i^ 

3^} Ph D. (any field) 

4 [□Medicine (M.D,. D,D S.. D VM.. eic.) 

»^Law( L L B . or J D) 

6 QOlhcr - Specify -y 


8. Since c»mpleting requirementt« hove you worked 
for pay or profit ot o civilion |ob or butinctt* 
either full' 01 port>time« for two weekt or moie^ 

1 Qj Yes - GO to Q 9 
z^JNo-SK/Pto Q. 19 


9. We would like to find out obout the first |ob yo& 
heid offer completing requirements for your lote 
degree. {,\\ yot entered A /nenihs or more m iter/ ^. 
describe tfte ^03 you held ot the time you co-np/e M 
rcqufremenis for your de/ree ) 


3i Whot wot your mojof field of ttudy' 

(Motk one oniy) 

01 □ AtriCUltUre or forestry 

02 C] Biolo{>cas sciences 
Oi Q Business w cofrwr.erce 

04 (□ Education 

05 Q] Entineermt 

0^ ; \ En{liSh ot lOurnfliiSm 

07 [3 Othe' humanities (fine and applied 
arts, foreitn lanjuajes. philosophy, 
relijion, etCi) 

ca ^ Health and medical professions 

09 [3 Law 

to Mathematics or statistics 
n Physical or earth sciences 

12 [3j Social sciences (psycholoty. history, 
public ^dminrstration. political 
science, economics, sociolojy. etc.) 

I i fj Other - Sptctfy 


0. For whom did yov work? (Mome of COmpony. 
business. orfOmZOtion. or other employer) 


b Whot kind of business or industry wos this' 

(^or exomPfe occountin/ frrm. pubfic schoo). 
TV monufocture»i 

I 1 1 




c. What kind of work were you doing? (For exompfe' 
occountont. teocher. electrKof engineer) 

1 1 1 


d. Were you 

< ilD An employee of o privote business, for 
wages, solary, or commission? 

2 r~l Self*employed in own business' 

3 f3 A government employee^ 


4. In the firtt column pleote indicote where 
you lived during the lott yeor you were 
working toward thit degree. In the tecond 
column indicote where you live ot present. 

(Alorfc one box in eoc/i column) 

1 receiving ■ 

<:Ayp rnuMTY a<: . * « 
PARENTS 

1 1 

Same household | i 

as parents « ' Q ! ' CI3 


e. Did you usuolty work 35 hours or more 0 week 
ot this job' 
iQlYes 
ZiDNo 


10 Which statement best describes how you regorded 
your first job ut the trme you accepted it? 

(Mort one only) 

1 Q Temporary |0b until a better 

one could be found 

2 Q) Temporary job while waittnj to 

report (o a new )ob 

3 Tefnporary |ob to earn money to do somethinf 
else e.t.. travel, school, have f'ee time, or 
Some otfier purpose 

4 03 J^^ 1° ^^^^ Tioney while 1 decided what kind 

of work 1 wanted 

5 O possible career potential 

6 O ^'^^ definite caieer potential 

7 Q Other - Specify 


With other relatives \ \ 
(includinj spouse) i 2 ' ^ tl] 


in colleje housinj | \ 
(dorms, fraternities, i < 
sororities) 1 »□ 1 □ 


1 ' 
Someplace else \ *Cj | *iZ} 


DIFFERENT COUNTY ' ! 
FROM PARENTS (OR \ i 
PARENTS NOT LIVING): | ; 

With other relatives « * Q | * Q 


1 j 
In collete housm j | 6 Q 1 6 Q 


J ' 
1 1 

Someplace else » 7 O ' ' Q 


It. Whot wos your onnuol rate of eornings. before 
deductions, on your first |ob? 

01 □ Under $3,000 07 Q3 $8,000 - $8,999 

02 Q $3,000 - $3,999 oa □ 9.000 - 9.999 

03 □ 4,000 - -4 999 e^QIOOOO - 10.999 
04 Q 5.000 - 5.999 loQIIOOO - 12.999 
osQ 6.000 - 6.999 iiQ 13.000 - M.999 
06 □ 7.000 - 7.999 12 □ IS.OOO or more 


5. Were you working ot o job ot the trme you 

completed requirements for your lotett degree? 

1 ri Yes - Still workini at that job - S<lP to 

Q. 2/ 

2 n Yes - Not woikint at tfiat job now - CO to 

Q.6 

9 □No - S<»P to Q. 8 
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13. How ('id you find your firit |oS' 
{Mark one orly) 

01 r] Employed at fwst job while co*rpletint 

requirements for decree - GO to Q. f3o 

02 School piscement office ot professor^ 

OJ^ Profe$$«On»l periodicals Or 

Or(anizations 
04 -23 Civil Service application 

05 □ Public employment service 

06 Q Private employment ajenCy 

07 Q Newspaper advertisement 
o« Q Direct application to employers 
09 Q Friends or relatives 
ior]Othef - Specif/ J? 



How did th*i* eoTningi comp«r* with •orningi 
you Mpecttd wh»n you r»<»iv»d your degr**' 

1 03 Substantially lower 

2 Somewhat lower 
J Pj About the same 
4 '"J Somewhat hijher 

s ^ j Sv-bstantiaMy hi^he^ 



SKIP 
to 

Q 



13o. Wfli your work on thot iob f*lat«d to your 
motor fi»ld of itudy? 



» Q Directly related ^ 
2 Q Somewhat related VS<lPtoQ 17 
} rel&ted at al I J 



U. /ft»r completing r«quir*«»nti for vour d»gr»»« 
how long did you to«k for work before obtaining 
your first fob^ 

1 Q Obtained job before completinj | 
requirements I jj^p 

2 Q Obtained |0b without lookint K. 

sQ I week or [ess Q. /5 

4 (32-4 weeks J 



5 Q 5-9 weeks j 
eQ lO-M weeks | 
7 O '5-26 weeks 
9 n] 27 weeks or more J 



CO to Q. Mo 



14o. Whot woi the MAIN r*oion it took thot long 
to find yoor firit iob? (Mork Ofle On/y) 

1 Q Available |ob$ not related to 
field of study 

2 Q Low pay in available jobs 
jQ No lobs available 
4 Q Unsatisfactory wOrkinj conditions, 

locatiCK). etc. 
J Q Did not like kind of work available 
6 Q Other - Specif/-^ 



15. Wot your work on your firit job r»1ot«d to 
yout motor ft»ld of ttudy? 

1 Q Directly related - SKIP to Q. '7 

2 O Somewhat related \ ^ 
jQ Not related at all J 



16. Whot wot th» MAIN rtoton you took o job 
not dlrtctly rtlotod to your fitid' 

(Matk on? onfy) 

1 Q Only job I could fmd 

2 Q Better pay than a iob m my field 
*0 B*"*' opportunity for advancement 

tfian in my field 

4 Q To sec if 1 liked thiS kmd of work 

5 [3 Opportunity to help people or be 

useful to society 

* O oot^jant to work m my field 

7 Q Wanted ^work in manual occupation 

• C3 " 5p«cify 



How long did you work ot thot |ob' 

1 Q Still wofkmt at that |ob - £N0 QUESTIONS 

2 [~1 Not still workint at that |ob- 

INDICATE DUfiATlOM-7 

1 Q Less than 2 nonlhs 

2 t3 months 

J '3 4-6 months } CO to Q. 18 

4 ^ 7-1 1 months 



Whot wot th» MAIN r»oion you l»ft your 

fi»it |ob? {Mark one only) 
' C3 tramin J 

2 Q Laid off Of lob ended 
y (~-| Personal or family reasons 
4 Q Unsatisfactory workmj conditions 

(hours, location, etc ) 
4 (3 Old not like kind of work 

6 □ Returned to school 

7 [3 Low pay 

e □ * better |ob 
fQ Other - Specify^ 



19. Art you currently: 
ifAoik one only) 

1 Q Working? - GO to Q. 20 

2 [3 Hoi working but looking for work' - 
SKIP to Q. 26, pofe 4 

J n Htithtr working nor looking for work' - 
SKIP to Q. 36, pofe 4 



20. How long did you look for work b»for» 
obtaining yftur currtnt job' 

1 Q Obtained job before leavmj 
previous employer | j^^jp 

2 Q Obtained job without lookinj L to 
,r3 1 week or less I 
4 {32-4 weeks 




Whot wot th. MAIN rooton it took thot long to 
find your currtnt job' (Mork one only) 
, J3 Available |Obs net re;ated to fielo of study 

2 (3 Low pay m available lObs 

3 (3 No tobs available 

4 (3 Unsatisfactory workinj conditions, 

location, etc. 

5 (3 Did not like kind of wOrk available 
* QOiher - Specify-^ 



21. D»teriptlon of current fob or butinttt 

, For whom do you work' (Nome of compon/. 
business, or/omzotion or other employer) 



b. Whot kind of butJnott or induttry it thit? 

(For exomple occounimi firm, public sc^0O^ 
TV monufoclurer) 



Whot kind of work or* you doing? (For exomple 
occoontoni. teacher. efectnCol en/meer) 



d. Ar»you: 

1 QAn tmployo* of 0 pri»ot» butirtttt for 

wogot, tofory or eommittion' 

2 Q Stlf'tffploytd in own butlnoti? 

J Q^A go* •»««»J'l*|!JP|2yjfI 

• Do yu u<uolly work 35 houfi or «oro a wttk 
ot thi i iob' 
iQYes 
2CN0 

fCoflroi/* of> P09* 41 
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which ttotcment bett detcrtbei how you 
rcgotdcd your prctcnt |ob ot th* time you 
occcptcd it' (V^fi one onJ/) 
» r J] Tesrporafy job ynJil a betier cr»e could 
be found 

2 ''T Tempofafy lOb while wailmj jo repor' 

' 10 a new job 

3 [3 TemPofary tot» w earn money lo do 

lomethmj eJ$e, e.j . uavel. school, have 
free litre ot sotrt oiher pjfpose 

* '~J J®'' '® money while I decided wha; 

kind of wofk I wanied 
5 Job wiih possible career poieniial 

* D Job definite career poienlial 
7 ^ Other - Spfc»fy 



23 Whot ii yout current onnuol rate of carnln^i, 
before deductiont, on ihii {ob' 

$8,999 



01 rj Under J3 000 

02 $3,000 - $3,999 

03 C3 4.000 - 4.999 

04 [13 5.000 - 5 999 

05 n 6 000 - 6.999 

06 rj 7 000 - 7.999 



07 $8,000 
08^] 9.000 - 9.999 
09 n 10 000 - 10 999 



10 ;3 11.000 

11 CjJ3.000 

12 ^ 15.000 Of more 



12.999 
14.999 



Ii your work on thit job reloted to your mojor 
field of itudy' 

1 □ Direcily related - £N0 QUESTIONS 

2 a Somewhat related j q 25 

3 Not related ai all • ^ 



29 Arc you looking for 0 full'tiirtc ot 
port'timc |ob' 

1 Full-fme (3S hours Of more per weeic) 

2 ^ Paft't'fne (under 35 hovti) 



What it fhc lowcit onnuol tote of poy you 

Will occcpt' 
01 Under $3.00C 
O2"*j$3.000 - $3,999 
0 3 '3 4.000 ' 4.999 

04 □ 5.000 - 5.999 

05 □ 6 000 - 6.999 
C6[~] 7.000 - 7.999 



07r]$8.0C0 - $8 9'»9 
o»!Ij 9.0C0 - 9'^9 

o^ri 10 000 - !0 99 

loQ 1 1.000 - i2 999 
u □ 13.000 - 14.999 
UQ 15.000 Of mOff 



Whot methodi hove you tried to find 3 |ob' 

(Mork ait lhal apflyj 

1 School place-rent offiCC or professor 

2 □ Professional periodicals and 

Or{ani2aii0ns 

3 r3 Civil Service applications 

4 [3 Pw'''iC employment service 

5 ^ Private employmenl ajency 
« Q Newspaper adveriiSement 

7 {3 Direct application 10 errployers 

6 Q P'tcnds Of relatives 
9 Other - Specify 



25. 



Whot wot the MAIN rcaion you took a (ob not 
directly related to your field' (t/ark One Onfy) 

1 Q^Oily job I could find 

2 B :tier pay than a job in my field 

3 Bt.'er opportunity for advancement 
than in my field 

4 ^ To see if I liked this kind of wOrk 

5 OppOf lunity 10 help people or be 
useful to society 

6 [23 Old not want to work in my field 

7 ^Yi*niei to wOfk in manual occupation 

8 O " Specify — -. 



32. Are you looking ONLY for \ 
your mojor field of ttudy' 

iQYes 

2QN0 ' 



33. Would you be willing to move to onother 
city or community to get 0 job' 

'QYes 



Since you ttorted your current {ob teorch, 
ho^e you turned down ony |ob offert? 

I □ Yes - GO to Q, 55 

zClNo -£N0 QUeSTfOUS 



END OUESTfONS 



26. How long hove you been looking for work? 
,n' w«koMess j SKIP 10 Q. 27 
2 n 2-4 weeks I ^ 



2 O "2-* weeks 

3 C] 5-9 wee<s 
« O 10-14 weeks 

5 n '5-26 weeks 

6 [_J 27 weeks or more 



CO to Q. 26o 



Whot fs the MAIN reoion you StOve not been 

oble to find a job' (ViOrk one Onfy) 

1 Q Available jobs not related to field of study 

2 {3 l-Ow pay in available }Obs 

3 O No ;obs available 

4 Q Unsattsfaci't.y workinj conditions. 

location. e\' 

5 O Do not like kind of work available 

6 O Dther - specify — y 



What wot the MAIN reoton you tvrn»i down a 

job' Of more than one offe^ «fe^ !0 
the fotes(.) 

1 Q Not related to field of study 

2 Q Dtd not like kind of work 
sQ Low pay 

4 Q Location unsatisfactory 

5 O Hours unsatisfactory 

c Q Other V orkinj conditions unsrtisfaciory 
7 rn Other - Specify— y 



END QUESTIONS 



27. $ince completing <>M reouirementi for your lateit 
degree, How many jobi hove you held? 

I Q More than one |0b - CO to Q. 28 
20 Only one ,0b I 5^,^ q ^9 
3 Q) Never worked ) 



28. What wot the MAIN reaion you left your 
lateit job' (Ma'k One onfy) 

1 Q Did not make use of my traininj 

2 Q Laid off Of job endid 

3 □ Personal or family reasons 

4 Q Unsatisfactory wOfkinj conditions 
(hours, location, etc.) 

5 Q Old not like kind of work 

6 O Re^U'ned to school 

7 Q Low oay 

8 Q Dther - Specify-^ 



36. What li the MAIN reotOn you are not looking 
for work ot thit time' (Mark One on(y) 

1 □ Family responsibilities 

(rnciudint prefnancy) 

2 (3 Goin{ to school 

3 Q Ml Of disabled 

4 (3 Cannot afran{e child Cire 

* Q Cowld not find kind of wOrk t wanted 

6 □ Could not find any job 

7 Q Wcitinj to enter Armed Forces 

• O Do not want to wotk now 
9 O ~ Sjxcrfy -y 



Do you intend to Icok foi work within the 
next 6 monthi' 

'9m"w . . t 1 COtoQ.38 

2 n Maybe or don t know I 

3 0No-£NO QUESTIONS 



Do you expect to look only for o fob in the 
field reloted to your mo ft <ecent degree? 

'OYes 
2ON0 

£N0 QUESTIONS 
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Supplementary *aL>les 



Table A. Relationship of work on October 1971 job to taajor field of study, and nain reason for work not directly related to field, by selected 
characteristics 



(Percent distribution) 

Relationship and rcAson 


Total 
degree 
recipients 1/ 


Sex 


Type of < 


eRree 


Kalor field 


of study 




All 
other 


Men 


Vooen 


Bachelor 'a 


All 
other 


Business 

or 
cooKrce 


Education 


Hun&n> 
Itlea 


Social 
science: 


RELATIONSHIP OF WORK TO FIELD 


1,02^ 
100.0 


599 
100.0 


425 
100.0 


766 
100.0 


258 
100.0 


178 
100.0 


258 
100.0 


140 
100.0 


198 
100.0 


250 
100.0 






58 


1 


5i.5 


63.3 


51.9 


77.1 


51.2 


78.2 


4i,.9 


35.3 


67.8 


Not (ilrectly related- :.>...,>.>..-..>_-- 




Ul 


9 


45.5 


36.7 


48.1 


22.9 


48.8 


21.8 


55.1 


64.7 


32.2 






19 


0 


?1.9 


14.8 


19.8 


16.3 


35.9 


8.3 


24.3 


20.3 


U.9 


Not re 1 a t ed < > • •> > . - - . .»: — . .-. -> - . 




22 


9 


23.6 


21.9 


28.2 


6.5 


12.9 


13.5 


30.9 


44.4 


18.4 


MAIN REASON FOR V«ORK NOT ')lRECTtY RaATEO 






























100 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(2/) 


100.0 


(2/) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 








2 


34.0 


62.3 


44.3 




37.7 




36.8 


44v2 


40.3 


Better opportunities for advancement than In 




















10.3 


11.5 








12 


.2 


18.6 


.7 


12.0 




18.2 




8.3 


To ace If liked kind of work- — .>,.>....-.:.._. 




11 


.7 


13.4 


8.7 


11.7 




15.6 




11.8 


14.2 


11.1 






5 


.7 


4.0 


8.7 


4.8 








11.8 


8.8 


5.6 






26 


2 


30.0 


19.6 


27.1 




28.6 




29.4 


21.2 


34.7 



1/ Persons under age 35 In the civilian nonlnstltutlonal population m October 1971 who received baccalaureate or advanced degrees Ip 1970 or 
197^ and who were not enrolled In school full time In October 1971. 
2/ Percent not shown where base is less than 75,000. 



/ 
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Table B. Length of tl»e eoployed degree recipients looked for October 1971 job, by relationship of work to »«jor field 
of stvtdy 



(Percent dlstrlUitton) 



Uneaptoyeent exHc lence 



Total eaployed: 



Number < thousand*) - 
Percent------- 



With uncaployocnt J[/ -: 

With no une^loyaent .>.-,.^... 

Job held before conpletlng degree requiretacnts- 

Job arranged for before coopletlng degree 
r equ i r cacn t s - - -: 

Job obtained before leaving previous job 

Job obtained without looking--.-.-- •-->-.- 



With unei^loynent 1/ Percent - 

Lets than 5 weeks-----:-:- 

Less than 2 weeks--- •:••>•--: 

2 to ^ weeks ->-> 

5 to K weeks 

15 weeks or more 

15 to 26 weeks--.-.- 

27 weeks or oorc--- •>-->• -- 



Relationship of wor' to i .vXd 



Directs 
related 



1 ,024 


595 


100.0 


100.0 




31.3 


58.6 


68.7 


20.6 


21.5 


18.6 


22.9 


n.o 


17.8 


6.S 


6.6 


100.0 


100.0 


66.7 


M.5 


15.2 


13.1 


31.6 


28.^ 


35.1 


^.3 


18.2 


18.2 


10.1 


11.6 


8.1 


6.8 



Soi=evh«t 
related 



195 
100.0 



50.8 
69.2 
21.2 

15.6 
7.8 
6.5 

100.0 

66.0 
17.0 
26.6 
33.0 
23.1 
15.6 
7.7 



Not 
« ated 



236 
100 0 



60.0 
60.0 
17-7 

9.8 
6.7 
7.9 

100.0 

55.8 
16.3 
39.5 
29.5 
16.7 
6.7 
10. 1 



1/ Spent tine looking for October 1971 job after receiving degree. 
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Table C. Annual r^te of earnings of degree recipients enployed full tloe in October 1971, by sex and t>pe of degree 



(r^ircfent (jt?trib^'t ion) 



Anmial Earnin(;s 


All d 


eRree reci 


plunts 


Bachelor's 


Master'< 

and 
Ph.D.'s 


Total 


Men 


Wooen 


Total 


Nen 


Vooen 


Total Niwber 


(thousands) • - • - - 






916 


550 


366 


684 


390 


294 


192 


Percent 








100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


10^ 0 


100 


0 


100 0 


less than $i.000 








5.3 


i.I 


6.9 


6.6 


5.0 


8. 


7 


1 .1 










5.0 


3.0 


8.1 


6.3 


3.7 


9 


7 


.5 










9.1 


8.1 


10.6 


11. M 


10.3 


12 


8 


.5 


§6,000 to $6.999 








20.2 


IS. 5 


27.2 


24.8 


19.7 


31 


6 


4.8 


§7.000 to §7.999 








20.2 


16.5 


25.8 


23.8 


21.3 


27 


1 


10.; 


$8,000 to §8.999 








11.3 


12.0 


10.3 


9.7 


12.1 


6 


6 


15.0 


§9.000 to §9,999 








7.0 


9.0 


^..2 


5.4 


7 9 


2 


1 


11. e 


§10.000 to §10.999-- 








10.0 


l^..c. 


3.3 


7.2 


11.6 


1 




19.8 


$11,000 to §12,999-. 








6.2 


8.4 


2.8 


2.7 


4.7 






18.2 


§13,000 and over-.-:- 








5.7 


9 0 


f8 


2.1 


3.7 






17.6 


Median earnings-* — 








$7,522 


$8,263 


$6,893 


$7,043 


$7,552 


$6.5S 


4 


$10,294 



Table D. Degree recipients uMsployed in October 1971, by whether they wori(ed since 
coopleting degree requirencnts and nuabcr of weeks uncnployed 



Whether worked and weeks unemployed 


Total 


Total unctaployed: Nunber ( thousands) 

Peri-cnt-'- - • 


82 
100.0 


Worked since obtaining degree- •>'•- 


43.2 


Did not work since obtaining degree — >.-....>. 


56.8 


WEEKS UNEMPLOYED 








5 to 9 weeks .»-...»....-.>. 

10 to 14 weeks----- .:.>._..><....- 


* 30.4 
22.8 
15.2 


15 to 26 weeks--: ^.^.r....^., .... 

27 weeks or raore .:......» 


31.6 
20.3 
11.4 
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T«ble Assessn«nt 2^ of first and October 1971 jobs 
(Percent dtatrlbution) 



by length of Job search and sex 



Length of Job search and sex 



FIRST JOB 

Total 

Did not look for work 

Looked (or work 2/ - : — - •> -.- - - 

Looked for less than 5 weeks - 
Lookf *or S weeks or more- ••>•-••• • 

Ken 

Total • -: •-- > - - ----- 

Did not look for work----:------:- 

Looked for work 2/ 

Looked for less than 5 weeks--.----- 
Looked for 5 weeks or more 

Uonen 

Total-.-'.- >...._...:. 

Did not look for work--- ->->.-.. 

Looked for work 2/ 

Looked for less than 5 weeks--.- 
i^ooked for 5 weeks or tsore--:- ------ 



OCTOBHX 1971 JOB 

Did not look for work- ->------:---- 

Looked for work 2/-------:- 

Looked for less than 5 weeks - 

Looked for 5 weeks or nore ----- 

Hen 



Did not look for work---.------.-- • 

Locked for work 2/ 

Looked for less than 3 weeks-.-i' 
Looked for 5 weeks or oore---- 

Woaen 

Total : 

Did not look for work------ 

Looked for work 2/ 

Looked for less than 3 weeks- - 
Looked for S weeks or twre----: 



Assessgant of lob 





Job with 
def Inl te 
career 
potential 


Job with 
possible 

career 
potential 


Tenporarv Job 


Total 


Unt 1 i 
better one 
could be 
found 


To earn rsoney 
for school, 
travel or 
other purposes 


To earn noney 
while deciding 
kind of work 
wanted 


While 
waiting to 
report to 
new iob 


Other 








19.8 


12.9 


6 0 


3.7 


2.7 


100. 0 
100.0 
100 0 
100.0 


^1.9 
20 3 
21.0 
20.1 


22.2 
22.0 
22.0 
21.9 


12.2 
28.4 
24.0 
32.4 


13.6 
13.6 
14.3 
12.8 


8.6 
11. 
5.9 


3.4 

6.0 
1.8 


. 2.i 
^.1 
1.0 
5.0 


100.0 






18.2 


12.3 


7.3 


2.7 


1.2 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


e*1.7 
19.2 
22.2 
16.2 


23.8 
22.1 
17.6 
26.7 


12.6 
28.2 
24.1 
32.4 


13.2 
12.2 
11.1 
13.3 


4.6 
12.7 
17.6 

7.6 


2.0 
3.8 
3.6 
1.9 


2 0 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 


100.0 


29. 9 


21 .8 


22.0 


13.6 


i,.2 


5.1 _ 


3.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


i*2.? 
21. S 
19.6 
23.7 


19. A 
21.8 
27.2 
17.5 


11 .4 
28.6 
23.9 
32.3 


14.2 
13.0 
18.3 
12.3 


3.8 
4.4 
4.3 
4.4 


3.7 
3.9 
6.3 
l.b 


3.3 
4.4 

7.9 


100.0 


^1.8 


27.9 


13.7 


8.8 


3.1 


0 7 


2.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 


30 e* 
30.1 
29.0 
31.1 


23.5 
29.6 
28.4 
30.6 


9.1 
19.9 
16.9 
22.5 


9.8 
8.2 
10.9 
3.7 


2.9 
8.7 
11.3 
6.2 


.9 
.5 
1.1 


1.4 
3.1 
2.2 
3.8 


100.0 


^3.6 


27.6 


12.2 


8.7 


3.7 


1.0 


1.2 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


U9.1 
33.3 
31.1 
36.0 


26.3 
27.7 
23.6 
32.0 


8.6 
18.4 
18.9 
18.0 


10.0 
8.3 

11.3 
3.0 


3.4 
10.7 
13.2 

8.0 


1.4 
.3 
.9 


1 1 
1.0 
.9 
1.0 


100.0 


39.3 


28.3 


13.7 


9.0 


4.3 


0.2 


3.1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


32.4 
26.6 
26.0 
27.1 


23.8 
32.1 
33.1 
29.9 


9.3 
21.2 
14.3 
26.2 


10.0 
8.2 

10.4 
6.3 


2.4 
6.5 
10.4 
3.7 


.5 
1.3 


1.9 
4.9 
2.6 
6.3 



1/ Assessment at the time of accepting job. 

2/ Persons who looked for a Job after crtapleClng degree reqUlreaents. 
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Table i, Asscssaenc 1/ of first and October 1971 jobs, by relationship of work to najor field of «tudy. type of degree «nd sex 
(Percent distribution^ 



Asaesscaent of lob 









Job with 
definite 
career 
potential 


Job with 
possible 
career 
potential 


Tefiporary lob 


1 tens 


Total 


Until 
better one 
could be 
found 


To earn taoney 
for School . 
travel or 
other purposes 


To earn ooney 
while deciding 
kind of work 
wanted 


WhI 
waiting o 
report to 
new iob 


Other 


FIRST JOB 


























Total --• •:- ->.....;....... 


100 


0 


31 


.3 


23.6 


19.8 


12.9 


6.0 


3.7 


2.7 






























100 
100 


.0 
.0 


32 
29 


,6 
.9 


24.8 
21.8 


18 

22 


.2 
.0 


12 
13 


3 
6 


7.3 


2.7 
5.1 


2.2 
3.4 


Relationship to Field of Study 


























Directly re 1 A t ed :- . . . .> .> > 

Sooewhat related :- .-..:..>.:., 


100 
100 
100 
100 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


50 
12 
28 
3 


.4 

7 
6 
8 


29.7 
16.4 
27.6 
10.2 


7 
32 
17 
40 


.4 
.1 
.2 
.4 


5 
20 
12 


2 
9 
5 


1.9 

9.9 
10.8 


2.3 

3.6 
5.5 


3.1 
5 

3.8 


Type of Degree 


























Master's and Ph.D.'s-... ,...:---<- .-..>:.,..'. 


100 
100 


Q 

.0 


26 
^8 


I 
7 


21 .7 
29.9 


22 
13 


.5 
,4 


15 

1 


6 
1 


7.0 
2.7 


4 4 
1 .8 


2.7 


Occupation 


























Professional and technical •:• -> .- :-> 

Other professional ••-.-..-->..- •:••--> -: • 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


^2 
50 
37 
6 
18 


9 
0 
0 
7 
6 


28.2 
27.0 
29 .3 
16.8 
16.7 


11 
10 
11 

37 
29 


0 
6 
2 
6 
4 


7 
5 
9 
20 
23 


4 
0 
5 
8 
5 


4.5 
2.8 
5.9 
9.4 
8.1 


3.1 
1 .4 
4.4 
7.4 
2.3 


2.9 
3.2 
2.7 
1.3 
1.4 


OCTOBER 1971 JOB 




























100 


0 


^1 


8 


27.9 


13.7 


8 


8 


5.1 


0.7 


2.0 


Sex 




























100 
100 


0 
0 


43 
39 


6 

3 


27.6 
28.3 


12 
15 


2 
7 


8 
9 


7 
0 


5.7 
4.3 


1.0 
.2 


1.2 
3.1 


Relationship tc Field of Study 


























Not directly related--;-------: 

Sonewhat re I ated - - .>,.,- .... 
Not related -:- » .»:. . . . - 


100 
100 
100 
100 


0 
0 
0 
0 


56 
20 
30 
11 


0 
2 
7 
5 


31.2 
22.4 
31.7 
14.5 


5 
26 
18 
3? 


4 
0 
0 
6 


3 
16 

8 
23 


8 
6 
5 

3 


1.6 
10.8 

7.9 
13.2 


0.5 
1.0 
1.6 
.4 


1.6 
3.1 
1.6 
4.4 


Type of Degree 


























Master's and Ph.D.'t - - -: - - - -.- -> - .» --- - - -----> 


100 
100 


0 
0 


37 
53 


4 
0 


27.6 
30.9 


14 
10 


9 
1 


11 
1 


1 

4 


5.9 
3.7 


0.4 
.9 


2.6 


Occupation 




























100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


i.9. 
54 
45. 
10. 
31. 


7 
3 
4 
5 
6 


31.0 
29.5 
32.4 
21.9 
21.6 


9 
7 
10 
30 
18 


0 
9 
0 
7 
1 


4 
3 

5. 
19 
18 


4 
5 
3 
3 
7 


3.4 
2.2 
4.4 
12.3 
8.8 


0.6 
.6 
.6 

1.8 
.6 


1.8 
1.9 
1.8 
3.5 
.6 



1/ Assessment at the tiae of accepting Job. 
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Table C. Annual rate earnings on first job coopated with earnings expectations, by type of deptee and se* 



(Percent distribution) 







£«rnlnj^s or first }ob cotaparod with 


expectati< IIS 


Typt of degree* earnings and sex 




Total 2' 


Substan* 
tlally 
lower 


Sooevrtia t 
lower 


About 
the saw; 


Sonewhat 
higher 


Substan- 
tially 


BACHELOR'S 




















100.0 


35.2 


22.7 


32.8 


8.4 


0.9 


Under $ 3 , OOO- - . - . -> ...... z- > ... - - 

$3,000 to $4.999---:- .>.>...:....:. 

$5,000 to $5,999- -: -: -:- 

$6,000 to $6.999---:-:-:- :-:- •:-:- :--.-- 




100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


80.5 
69.7 
44 9 
12.5 
5.7 


11.3 
18.3 
35.9 
-,5.9 
25.7 


7.5 
11.0 
19.2 
46.1 
59.0 


.8 
.9 

3,5 
9,5 




$8 ,000 and over- - - -:- .:• - - - -:• -> - - 




100.0 


4.3 


15.2 


47.8 


28.3 


4. J 






100.0 
100.0 


M.2 
37.5 


24.5 
20.7 


30.5 
35. 


10.2 
6.4 


1.6 


MASTER'S AND PH.D. '5 




















100 0 


15 9 


26.2 


46.8 


11,1 





















y Excludes persons whose first job was a continuation of one they held while conplctlng rcqulrenents for degree. 
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lAble H. Main reason first job took five weeks or caore to find, by reUtionship of work to najor field of study, type of degree 
and Icn^ch of job search 



(Percent distribution) 





Total 


No 
jobs 
available 


Available 


Did not 


Unsatis- 


I ow pay in 
available 
jobs 


Other 
reasons 


Iteos 


Nunber 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent 


jobs not 
related to 
fitfld of study 


lik« kind 
of work 
aval lable 


factory 
working 
conditions 


Total with job search of 3 weeks 




100.0 


50.7 


19.5 


8 8 




0.9 


15.J 


RELATIONSHIP OF WORK TO FIELD Or STUDY 


















Not directly related -».--:--> 


151 


100.0 
100.0 


56.0 
^.6.9 


13.1 
23.8 


11.5 


A 8 
U.b 


1.5 


21.6 
11.5 


TYPE OF DEGREE 


















Bachelor ' s----- .--»---> > 


217 


100.0 


52.1 


21 .A 


U.8 


3.6 


1.6 


16.6 


LENGTH OF JOB SEARCH 


















10 wiieks or fx>rc- -:-->•-->---•-••-'•>•••-- — 


111 
13^ 


100.0 
100.0 


^5.3 
55.8 


18.9 
19.2 


10.5 
7.5 


3.2 
5.8 


i ^ ^ 


22.1 
10. 0 



ERIC 
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Table I. M«ln reason for leaving flr»t job, by sex 



Reaion 


All Job leavers 


Job leavers e&ployed 
in October 1971 


Both 
•exes 


Hen 


Uocoen 


Both 
sexes 


Mon 


Uooen 




355 
100.0 


182 
100 0 


173 
100.0 


27 5 
100. 0 


150 
100.0 


125 
100 0 


To take better job..... > .>.. .-. 

Laid of ' , ^. .> .> . . . . . 

Unfat if factory working condltlonf""'">» 

Training not Ufcd"".""" -> ->:-.- 

Personal or f ami ly reasons -> — . . .-. >.>... .:.» . . 

Did not I i ke k ind of work < >» ....>-: - . 


25.9 
18.8 
9.1 
8.5 
U.O 
6.3 
5.1* 
2.8 
9.1 


26.^ 

23.6 
7.9 

11.2 
5.1 
i.i* 
S.i* 
Z.U 

10.7 


2b. U 
13.9 
10.^ 
5,8 
23.1 
9.2 
2.3 
2.3 
7.5 


32.1 
17.0 
9.2 
8.5 
8.5 
7.0 
U.U 
3.7 
9.6 


32.2 
23.3 
7.5 
9.6 
2.7 
2.1 
7.5 

u.\ 

11.0 


32.0 
9.6 

11.2 
7.2 

15.2 

12.8 
.8 
3.2 
8.0 



Table J. Main reason for leaving first job, by relationship of work to field of study and occupation 
(Percent distribution) 



Reason 



'lotal 



Relationship to field 



Directly 
related 



Not directly 
related 



Occupation, 



Professional 
and 
technical 



Total* Kuaber ( thousands) 

Percent •> 

To take better job' ->-.- 

Uid off .>-.-. 

Unsatisfactory working conditions 

Training not used-- 

Personal or fanily reasons 

Did not like kind of work--:- ----- 

Returned to school . 

Low pay - - - - 

Other reasons-*- - - - 



355 
100.0 



120 

_100 0 



235 
100.0 



111 
100 0 



25.9 


23.7 


18.8 


18.4 


9.1 


7.9 


8.5 


3.5 


lU.Q 


25.4 


6.3 


2.6 


5.4 


2.6 


2.8 


5.3 


9.1 


10.5 



26.6 
18.3 
9.2 
11.9 
9.2 
6.9 
6.9 
1.8 
9.2 



20.1 
22.7 
9.7 
4.5 
21.4 
4.5 
4.5 
3.2 
9.1 



erIc 
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/f you found this reprint useful, 

you are likely to find the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW a source 
of other useful articles, reports, and tabulations. 

The MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW Is the most comprehenssve 
official source of data and analysis on prices, employment, 
unemployment, wages, hours, earnings, productivity, and unit 
labor costs. 

For a subscription or a sample copy of the MONTHLY LA- 
BOR REVIEW, send the coupon below to the nearest regional 
office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics or to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. Washing- 
ton. D.G. 20402 
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Roo.n 6B7 
1 100 Commerce Street 
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n ATLANTA 

'371 Pc'3cntre-.' 5'rce: 



nSend me a sample copy of the Monthly Labor 
Review, Payment of 75 cents enclosed 

□ Send me a subscr!pt!On to the Monthly Labor 
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for Supt Docs use 
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